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CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


The Life of Titian: with Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons of his 
Time. By James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 2 vols. 8vo, Colburn 
and Bentley. 

[Concluding Notice.] 
QUESTION OF ENGLISH GENIUS FOR PAINTING. 
CHARACTER OF TITIAN, ETC. 


Mr Nortucore has a chapter “ on the encouragement of art in 
England and in Italy,” from which we were about to make a long 
extract, in deference to his age and standing; but it is so much 
below the level of what the reporters of his conversations have 
accustomed us to expect, that our readers would justly complain of 
its insertion. He says that “ British genius has never been put to 
the proof” (meaning that it has not had churches and halls to 
paint for, as in Italy); that it is “ amere absurdity to suppose that 
the Italian people are better qualified than the English, or that they 
had even a greater propensity towards the arts ;”’ that it was “‘ inte- 
rest alone” which was “ the cause of their rise in Italy, and not a 
love of the arts in that people, more than in any other country ;” 
that “could the fine arts in England, by any contrivance, be brought to 
aid the power of the Government, as much as the rotten boroughs (this 
is startling from our courtly veteran!), we should soon see them 
patronised to such a degree, as would quickly cause them to mount 
into the highest heaven of invention ;” that interest alone (as afore- 
said) has occasioned the Government to encourage them in any 
country; that we may see this tendency, on a small scale, in the 
orders given in this country, for battle-pieces of ‘* Waterloo, &c. ;” 
that it was peculiarly the interest of the Romish Church to 
patronize an art which made visible the glories and pretensions of 
their religion; that although novelty and admiration helped to 
sustain the art in Italy fora time, yet when the churches were 
filled, and the wonder became less, the art fell off more and more, 
till at length it is nothing in the very land of its birth: in short, 
that “ from the pre-eminence” which Britons have obtained “ in 
every department of genius where the field has been open to them,” 
and also from “ that solid good sense which is a characteristic of the 
nition, there is no question remaining but that they would have sur- 
passed all the nations of the earth in painting, had the requisite 
demand been made to call their efforts into action.” 

There is some truth in these allegations, mixed up, we conceive, 
with a great deal of error. Mr Northcote, in saying cleven words 
for the nation, and one for himself, is not right, we suspect, in more 
tian one or two of them. He overlooks a main question, sug- 
gested by his own remarks :—How is it that all this interest he 
speaks of did not effect the same things in England as in Italy ? 
How is it that the Government and people were not led, as those 
of Italy were, to paint their religion and adorn their churches ? 


How came they to throw off the religion that tended to the encou- 


ragement of painting ? And if they lost the main sources of histo- 
rical painting, why did they not take to landscape, and produce 
pictures in that line equal to those of Claude, Rubens, and Titian ? 

How is it that in portrait itself they have ever been but flimsy 
workers (not excepting Mr Northcote’s idol and master, Sir 
Joshua), compared with the lasting colours, the superiority to 
fashions and tricks, and the profound truth and humanity of the 
portraits of Titian and Raphael ? 

, The climate, we conceive, has a great deal to do with the ques- 
tion, and the simple answer to be this,—that the English neither 
live under so beautiful and colour-shewing a sky, nor have so plea- 
surable a sense of existence, as the Italians. Painting is a business 
of delight; so is music; and whatever Mr Northcote may say of 
the pre-eminence of his countrymen in every department of genius 
Where the field has been left open, nobody will tell him that the 








English are as great musicians as the Italians or Southern Ger- 
mans. The English are poets; because great thoughts and grand 
imaginations are sufficient to make poets, and uneasiness does not 
hinder these. A man shall live in a land of mists and be a poet ; 
he shall describe the mists beautifully to us, in default of a better 
subject ; but how is he to paint without light and colour, or to 
receive exquisite impressions on his ear through a woollen atmos- 
phere? If government do not patronize painting and music, it is 
because they partake of the national indifference for those arts. Does 
Mr Northcote mean to say that Leo X, a voluptuary and the son 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, had not a high sense of pleasure, as well as 
a politic view, in encouraging the arts? That the employers of 
Benvenuto Cellini did not enjoy his beautiful vases and grotesques 
for their own sake? And that Aretin, Ludovico Dolce, Vasari, 
Ariosto, and the-other friends of Titian and Raphael, did not revel 
in the works of those great masters out of sheer delight and sym- 
pathy ; setting aside all the influences of government and religion ? 
As to the “ solid good sense,’ the praises of which Mr Northcote is 
pleased to reiterate in behalf of his countrymen, we are not aware, 
and do not believe, that this old egotistical story is well founded, 
or that the English have a bit more solid sense than the French or 
Italians. We have been too much in the habit of taking our spleen 
and contempt of others for “solid good sense ;” whereas if they 
deserve any title, it should rather be that of solid nonsense, since 
we make of our understanding something only to run our heads 
against, instead of a help to the enjoyment of life—an art in which 
the painting and music-loving portion of Italy surpass us, and our 
illustrious neighbours the French beat us out and out. 
We proceed to make one or two more extracts. 


© CuaracTER or TrT1aNn’s Portrarts.—(From an extract out of 
Mr Hazlitt’s writings in the Appendix.) —‘ There is a common cant 
of criticism which makes Titian merely a colourist. What he really 
wanted was invention: he had expression in the highest degree. I 
declare I have seen heads of his with more meaning in them than 
any of Raphael’s. But he fell short of Raphael in this, that (except 
in one or two instances) he could not heighten and adapt the expres- 
sion that he saw to different and more striking circumstances. He 
gave more of what he saw than any other painter that ever lived; 
and in the imitative part of his art had a more universal genius than 
Raphael had in composition and invention. Beyond the actual and 
habitual look of nature, however, “the demon that he served” 
deserted him, or became a very tame one. Vandyke gave more 
of the general air and manners of fashionable life than of individual 
character; and the subjects that he treated are neither remarkable 
for intellect nor passion. They are people of polished manners 
and placid constitutions ; and many of the very best of them are 
“stupidly good.” Titian’s portraits, on the other hand, frequently 
present a much more formidable than inviting appearance. You 
would hardly trust yourself in a room with them. You do not 
bestow a cold, leisurely approbation on them, but look to see what 
they may be thinking of you, not without some apprehension for the 
result. They have not the same smooth clear skins or the even 
pulse that Vandyke’s seem to possess. They are, for the most part, 
fierce, wary, voluptuous, subtle, haughty. Raphael painted Italian 
faces as well as Titian; but he threw into them a character of intel- 
lect rather than of temperament. In Titian the irritability takes 
the lead, sharpens and gives direction to the understanding. There 
seems to be a personal controversy between the spectator and the 
individual whose portrait he contemplates, which shall be master of 
the other.’ 

‘ Goodness of disposition, with a clear complexion and handsome 
features, is the chief ingredient in English beauty. There is a 
great difference in this respect between Vandyke’s portraits of 
women and Titian’s, of which we may find examples in the Louvre. 
The picture, which goes by the name of his Mistress, is one of the 
most celebrated of the latter. The neck of this picture is like a 
broad crystal mirror; and the hair which she holds so careless in 
her hand is like meshes of beaten gold. The eyes which roll in 
their ample sockets, like two shining orbs, and which are turned 
away from the spectator, only dart their glances more powerfully 
into the soul; and the whole picture is a paragon of frank, cordial 
grace, and transparent brilliancy of colouring. Her tight boddice 
compresses her full but finely-proportioned waist ; while the tucker 
in part conceals and almost clasps the snowy bosom. But you 
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never think of anything beyond the personal attractions, and a cer- | has been in poetry and philosophy. Englishmen could enjoy life a 
tain oe or aye - marble, but a fine pr of thousand times more than they “do, we allow; but for all that, 
animated clay. res none of that retired and shrinking charac- | ,}, ld not get better light to their eyes, 

ter, that modesty of demeanour, that sensitive delicacy, that starts | a oe a oer ee OO Oe 


even at the shadow of evil—that are to be traced in an English Lady | through which music should be wafted to them in perfection over 
by Vandyke. ‘Still there is no positive vice, no meanness, no hypo-  ™idnight waters. 

crisy, but an unconstrained elastic spirit of self-enjoyment, more | 
bent on the end than scrupulous about the means; with firmly- | 








‘ I was invited on the Ist of August,’ says Signor Francesco, ‘ to Ce 
lebrate that sort of Bacchanal feast, which is called the Ferrare Agosto 














braced nerves, and a tincture of vulgarity. She is not like an | 
English lady, nor like a lady at all; but she is a very fine servant- 
girl, conscious of her advantages, and willing to make the most of 
them. In fact, Titian’s Mistress answers exactly, I conceive, to the 
idea conveyed by the English word, Siweetheart. The Marchioness 
of Guasto is a fairer comparison. She is by the supposition a 
lady, but still an Italian one. There is a honeyed richness about 


the texture of the skin, and her air is languid from a sense of plea- | 


sure. The dress, though modest, has the marks of studied coquetry 
about it; it touches the very limits which it dares not pass; and her 
eyes, which are bashful and downcast, do not seem to droop under 
the fear of observation, but to retire from the gaze of kindled admi- 
ration, 





“ As if they thrill’d 
Frail hearts, yet quenched not.” 


One might say, with Othello, of the hand with which she holds the 
globe that is offered to her acceptance,— 


“ This hand of yours requires, 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and pray’r, 
Much castigation, exercise devout ; 
For here’s a young and melting devil here, 
That commonly rebels.” 


‘ The hands of Vandyke’s portrait have the purity and coldness 
of marble. The colour of the face is such as might be breathed 
upon it by the refreshing breeze; that of the Marchioness of 
Guasto’s is like the glow it might imbibe from a golden sun-set. 
The expression in the English lady springs from her duties and her 
affections; that of the Italian countess inclines more to her ease 
and pleasures. The Marchioness of Guasto was one of three 


sisters, to whom, it is said, the inhabitants of Pisa proposed to pay | 


divine honours, in the manner that beauty was worshipped by the 
fabulous enthusiasts of old. Her husband seems to have partici- 
pated in the common infatuation, from the fanciful homage that is 
aid to her in this allegorical composition; and if she was at all 
intoxicated by the incense offered to her vanity, the painter must be 
allowed to have qualified the expression of it “ very craftily.”— 
Plain Speaker, vol. ii. 
Ariosto eulogizes Titian, with Raphael and others, in his great 
poem. Titian lived till ninety-nine, and then died of the plague. 


He was excessively jealous of his art, and could bear no competi- | 


tor; a temper, which Mr Northcote justly thinks may have ren- 
dered him inferior in some respects to the other great painters, in 


narrowing his sense of the ideal. Still, as a man, we are inclined to | 
suppose that he must have possessed some estimable qualities, or | 


such a man as Ariosto could hardly have regarded him with the 
affection he is said to have done, nor could he himself have been as 
warmly attached to his friends and his mistress. As a painter, we 
desire no better evidences of his deserving all that has been said, 


than the pictures and engravings we have seen in England,—parti- | 
eularly a portrait of a King of Poland, (we think) the whole of | 


which seems bathed in a golden light,—the Venus and Adonis (at 
Angerstein’s) with the beautiful colouring and its tree half steeped 
in sunshine,—the Bacchus and Ariadne (also at Angerstein’s) where, 
though the Ariadne seems alarmingly unideal, the Bacchus and his 
leap out of the chariot are wonderful, full of the ardour 
(if we may so speak) of the severity of the pleasure of wine: and 
lastly, the Four Ages, one of the divinest pictures in the world, of 
which it is doubted, however, whether it was not painted by the 
candid and noble Giorgione. “ Strange!” says Mr Hazlitt, “that 
there should have lived two men, in the same age, on the same spot 
of earth, with respect to whom it should bear a question, which of 
them painted such a picture.” If we might venture an opinion, we 
should give it for Giorgione. There appears to us a tenderness and 
delicacy of sentiment in it, a little too refined for Titian. 

Wherever Mr Hazlitt appears, his judgment on art is supe- 
rior to that of all others, nor is any account of Titian, in 
our opinion, complete without his character of him. We 
have given a partial extract or two from that great writer, but must 
refer for a complete account to his “ Plain Speaker,” and a little 
work entitled the “ Picture Galleries of England,” which ought to 
be in the possession of every one who understands, or would un- 
derstand, and loves the art. We conclude with an extract from a 
letter of “ Francesco Priscianese,”’ illustrative of the life that 
Titian enjoyed, and of the enthusiastic temper of his associates. If 
Mr Northcote could raise such gardens with blue skies over them in 
England, and procure such men to inhabit them, we should agree 
with him that England may be as pre-eminent in painting as she 


and 


| (why I don’t know ), although we had a long conversation about it ina 
delightful garden belonging to Messer Titian Vecelli, a most excellent 
painter, as everybody knows, and a person truly fit to provide with 
| his affability every honourable entertainment. With the said Messer 
| Titian were assembled, as like always desires like, some of the most 
| rare geniuses that are at present in this city, and of our set principally; 
| M. Peter Aretin, a new miracle of nature, and next to him, the great 
imitator of it by the chisel, as the provider of the entertainment was 
| with the pencil, Messer Jacopo Tatti, called Il Sansovino, and Messer 
_Jacopo Nardi, and myself. Thus I was the fourth part of such 
| great wisdom. Here before they spread the tables, as the sun, 
though the place was shaded, still made the force of its beams to be 
felt, the time passed in the contemplation of the living representa. 
tions of the most excellent paintings, of which the house was full, 
and in talking about the true beauty and loveliness of the garden, 
which every one was singularly pleased at and adinired. It is situated 
at the farthest part of Venice on the edge of the sea, looking over 
to the lovely isle of Murano and other beautiful places. This part 
of the sea, as soon as the sun was gone down, was covered bya 
thousand gondolets, adorned with the handsomest ladies, and re 
sounding with divers harmonies, with vocal and instrumental music, 
which till midnight accompanied our delightful supper. But return- 
ing to the garden, it was kept in such fine order, and so beautiful, 
and consequently so highly praised, that the resemblance which 
| came into my mind to the pleasant gardens of St. Agatha, so rushed 
| upon my memory, with my desire of seeing them and you, my dear 
friends, that, for the greater part of the evening, I could scarcely 
| determine whether I was at Rome or in Venice. In this way arrived 
the hour for supper, which was in no way less excellent or worse 
| ordered, than it was plentiful and well furnished, besides the finest 
| dishes and wines ; and all the pleasures and enjoyment were in unison 
| with the quality of the time, of the persons, and of the entertainment. 
| Being now, at length, set down to the dessert, behold your letters 
arrive; and because, in praising the Latin language, the Tuscan was 
| blamed, Aretin got angry, and had he not been checked, I think he 
| would have vented one of the most cruel invectives in the world, 
calling ina rage for ink and paper, although he did not neglect 
uttering a great part of it by word of mouth. However, the supper 
ended pleasantly.’ 





| This touch about Aretin is more explanatory of his reputation 
than any we have yet met with. He calls, as a friend has observed, 
for his “ ink and paper,” as another man would for his sword, 
But see how all the senses of these Italians are alive! Here are 
beautiful gardens, moonlight, ladies, gondolas, suppers, and conver- 
sations, and an irritable critic like pepper to the melons! It is 
out of this enthusiasm of the senses that painters and musicians are 
made. 


| FAME MORE INFLUENTIAL THAN VIRTUE. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 
Denham. 


Men the most infamous are fond of fame, 
And those who fear not guilt yet start at shame. 
Ne: Churchill. 
[Both these couplets are pithy: the second line in Churchill core 
responds to the first in Denham, almost literally ; but Churchill’s 
first line is the idea in Denham’s second, without the poetry.—F. F.] 


ReMARKABLE Fact connectep with Dreams.—When we are 
suddenly awakened from a profound slumber by a loud knock at, or 
by the rapid opening of the door, a train of actions, which it would 
take hours, or days, or even weeks, to accomplish, sometimes passes 
through the mind. Time, in fact, seems to be in a great measure 
annihilated. An extensive period is reduced, as it were, to a single 
point, or rather a single point is made to embrace an extensive pe 
riod. In one instant, we pass through many adventures, see many 
strange sights, and hear many strange sounds. If we are awakened 
by a loud knock, we have, perhaps, the idea of a tumult passing 
before us, and know all the characters engaged in it, their aspects, 
and even their very names. If the door open violently, the flood- 
gates of a canal may appear to be expanding, and we may see the 
individuals employed in the process, and hear their conversation, 
which may seem an hour in length. If a light be brought into the 
room, the notion of the house being in flames invades us, and we 
are witnesses to the whole conflagration, from its commencement 
till it be finally extinguished. The thoughts which arise in such 
situations are endless, and assume an infinite variety of aspects. 
The whole, indeed, constitutes one of the strangest | henomera,0 
the human mind, and calls to recollection the story of the Eastern 
monarch, who, on dipping his head into the magician’s a 
fancied he had travelled for years in various nations, although he 
was only immersed for a single instant —Macnish on Sleep. 
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BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





_ resumes the queen-like state of what she thinks tragedy; draws up 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 





Covent GARDEN. 

YesTeRDAy evening Miss Kempe performed the part of Mrs Haller 
inthe Stranger, for the first time. It was a graceful and interesting 

rmance in all the passages for which she found warrant in her 
own womanhood or domestic fancy; but the moment she thought it 
her business to be dignified, she made the usual declamatory mistake. 
We were not present at the scene in which Mrs Haller describes the 
happiness of the village children ; but an excellent critic, by whose 
side we had the pleasure of finding ourselves, told us that she did 
jt well,—not so effectively or with so touching a self-forgetfulness 
at the moment as Miss 0’ Ne1t,—there was more of a lady-like mo- 
deration in it,—but still interestingly and with nature. One of the 
touches that we thought excellent, indeed as good as could be, was 
ths tone in which she answered “ Oh yes,” to the enquiry whether 
she thought Baron Steinfort handsome. It expressed at once 
just what it ought to do,—good-will, sincerity, a pleasure 
in saymg it, and yet personal indifference. But the mo- 
ment this young lady has a tragic note to strike up, or 
thinks she has, then commences the declamation, the drawl, 
the monotony, the peremptoriness of air, and the dealing 
forth of stately syllables,—in short, the false elevation of manner 
which she mistakes for exaltation of feeling. There is a sad want 
of light and shade ; and the intervals between the more familiar and 
lofty passages have no gradation. On one sentence, she is pleasing 
and has an air of nature; speaks in simple tones, and promises to 
make us at home with her. In the next, and on the instant, she 


her head ; bridles it back with a stately remoteness from our poor 
would-be reciprocity; and in a totally different tone, as well as 
manner, deals forth her didactics to us, in the style of pride giving 
analms. It isa cant imitation of Mrs Sippons, or her mother, 
or of both united. In short, as the poet says, 
** What can we reason but from what we know 2” 

What can a performer act, but from some little experience for 
fancy to act by? When Miss Kemste speaks of children, or has a 
kind weleome to make, or expresses an opinion of iriends’ good 
looks, she has something in her own knowledge to draw upon, and 
shedoes it gracefully. When she is to be lofty and miserable, 
sheis but a superior kind of school-girl, drawing herself up, and 
reciting her Enfield’s Speaker. 

Mrs Haller is supposed to be a favourable part for a new actress, 
because it forcibly interests the feelings on its own account; and the 
conclusion is just, as far as regards the inexperienced portion of 














the audience ; but, in another respect, the advantage is a dangerous 
one, because it gives rise in her mind to a false notion of the cause 
of her success. She will probably and very naturally attribute to 
her performance more than is due; her friends will take occasion 
to confound the two things, as they did on the present occasion’; | 
and many persons will be led, for the moment, into the same error. | 
Thus a sensation is made which future performance will not keep up. | 
Yesterday evening, a cluster of persons in the pit made a great | 
noise after the play, and renewed the waving of hats, and the call | 
for Mr Kreme, refusing to hear Mr Warve give out the pieces of | 
hext night. Now his daughter did really perform to more advan- | 
tage in Mrs Haller, than in any of her unmixed tragic characters. 
She has always done the like, and most probably will do 
it. But the hit was not so excessive as these indiscreet 
friends would make out; and if a hope has been renewed to the 
contrary, disappointment will again be felt. During the play, some 
very indiscreet hands tried to get up claps out of season, and were 
left in a painful minority. It was just asif they had proclaimed. 
“ This passage ought not to be applauded.” 

We have the most formidable of al) words to say for 
Mr Cuartes Kemnte’s Stranger : —it was respectable.” The 
Whisper of his “Yes” was good, when the confession is 
tom from him that he still loves his wife: but we recollect 
nothing else that made an impression upon us. Mrs Gisps was 
singularly young in the character of Charlotte, considering 
her age, Faruey is a reasonable Francis; and Mrs Cuar- 
TERLEY made a very satisfactory Cuuntess Wintersen. She is just 
the person to act a gentle, soothing part of this kind, her handsome- 
hess being of the genial order, with an open-hearted countenance. 

ARRIETT Cawse, in the part of Annette, sang with great taste and 
feeling the melody composed by the Duchess of Devonshire, to 











Sheridan’s words, J have a silent sorrow here. And a very sweet 
melody it is, It makes us inclined to parody the question put to 
the same celebrated lady, in Mr Colerigde’s Ode upon her poem of 
Mount St. Gothard :— ‘ 

‘* Oh lady, nurs’d in pomp and pleasure, 

Where gat ye that most pensive measure ?” 
Alas! from the pomp and pleasure itself: for often, as the poet 
tells us, 

«« Ev’n in the very temple of delight, 

Veil’d Melancholy holds her sovereign shrine.” 
The voice of Harrrert Cawse, always good, seems to improve 
daily, and her skill with it. We must tell her, however, that 
pleasing as her second verse was, and much less ornamented 
than most singers who have a voice to shew off with would 
have made it, the first verse was still more pleasing ; and she would 
have seen the house think so too, if she could have marked their 
faces. It had no ornament at all, and was indeed charming and 
unobjectionable. We were in pain for her as she came to the con- 
clusion, lest she should spoil it witha shake. She gave no shake, 
and the effect was perfect. Why did she think it’ necessary to 
make variations on the second verse? A shake may be allowed as 
a variety, especially if she did not begin it quite in so deliberate and 
lesson-like a manner; but the more we hear. melodies of this kind 
as the composer wrote them, the better. The heart listened to 
her first verse, and approved it. The ears began to criticise her 
second, admired it, and left the heart comparatively untouched. 
We could have heard half a dozen verses with delight, sung with 
the same affecting simplicity as the one; but would have been con- 
tent with one or two of the others. 

What a curious play this is, and how it triumphs over law and 
custom, and the actors, and the audience, and the critics, and the 
writer himself! For he was but ill suited to the noble task of teach- 
ing a humanity above the letter. He has made a young woman quit, 
for a villain, not only her husband, but her children too; and the 
villain bribed her with promises of having more money to spend, 
and she is persuaded to be unfaithful by the paltry device of a forged 
letter, which pretends to convict her husband of infidelity. Her 
husband too, by her own confession, was far superior to the 
seducer in every respect. In short, it was out of vanity and 
mortification, that she became faithless; out of narrowness of 
heart, and not any overflowing of it; out of antipathy to 
the man she had just been loving, and not out of sympathy 
with him she proposed to love: and yet notwithstanding this most 
gross of all the cases of infidelity, her penitence restores her in all 
our eyes; the hearts of the audience are taken by storm ; the very 
critics are shaken into tears; pity, white handkerchiefs, and ge- 
nuine honest sorrow, prevail all over the house. There are two 
reasons for this. The house, in the first place, is made up of 
husbands and wives, and parents: which renders the domes- 
ticity of the scenes irresistible. And secondly, the peculiar 
circumstances of the case are forgotten in the general fact 
of a wife penitent and a husband pardoning. The world says that 
a husband must not pardon under any such circumstances ; but the 
heart of the world, touched by a play, says he shall; prejudices are 
fused in the tears of sympathy; the audience forgive one another 
all the errors of circumstance and custom, under the shape of 
that one; and while they are in the humour, would rather suspect 
that their notions, outside of the house, may be too rigid, than 


| their humanity, inside of it, ought to be gainsaid. In a word, as 
| Mr Hazlitt says, in speaking of this and other plays by the author’s 


countrymen, it is felt that “There is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. Opinion is not truth : appearance is not reality ; power 
is not beneficence ; rank is not wisdom: nobility is not the only 
vittue: riches are not happiness; desert and success are different 
things: actions do not always speak the character any more than 
words. We feel this,” concludes Mr Hazlitt, “and do justice to 
the romantic extravagance of the German Muse.” Se 








Dear as A Post.—This oor is taken by Mr Poole from a 
French one called L’ Auberge Pleine. (No Room in the Inn.) It 
has undergone many distillations. The old original (French) was 
called, we believe, Le Sourd. From this, years ago, the Deaf Lover 
was taken. Then the French piece was turned into L’ Auberge 
Pleine, from which Deaf as a Post. was compounded: and the 
French have since adopted in their piece some of our variations. 
ApmirRABLE Reproor or InpEticacy.—The celebrated tragedian 
Lekain, replied to an officer who insultingly compared the brilliant 
fortunes of an actor with the humble condition of a soldier on half- 
pay:—*“ Do you, then, reckon for nothing the right you conceive 
you possess of addressing me in this manner ?”’—French Homonymes. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Your Lire ok your Monry.— There is now-a-days,” says 
M. De St Lambert, “ less scandal than there was formerly, because 
there is more play. Cards have saved more reputations than a 
whole host of itinerant preachers could have done, though their 
only business had been to preach against evil-speaking. But we 
cannot play always; and therefore we must sometimes amuse our- 
selves with a little defamation.” 

Srrikinc Bapinace.—A French peasant, named Jean, had 
married a widow named Dinah (Dine): he was in the habit of 
beating her, and his neighbours would sometimes interfere ; but he 
always called out to them to be quiet; saying, “ C’est Jean qui 
badine,” (bat Dine) meaning, “ It is John in a merry mood ;” or, 
“ It is John beating Dinah.”—French Homonymes. 

SineutaR Postutate.—“ If man were omnipotent, without 
being God,” says Rousseau ; “ he would be a miserable creature ; 
he:would be deprived of the pleasure of desiring ; and what priva- 
tion would be so difficult to be borne ?”—(That of having nothing 
which you desire.] 

A Composition witout a Fautt.—Dryden was one evening in 
company with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Rochester, Lord 


Dorset, and others of reputed genius, when, the conversation turn- | 


ing upon literature,— upon composition, invention, harmony, 
elegance of style, &c. it was agreed that each person should write 
something upon whatever subject might occur to him, and should 
place it under the candlestick ; and that Dryden should pass judg- 
ment upon them all. 
surpass each other; no one appeared so tranquil and unconcerned 
as Lord Dorset, who carefully wrote a few lines, and put them in 
the place agreed upon. When Dryden began to examine the 
papers, there were several among them that pleased him infinitely, 
but one, in particular, threw him into a state of rapture. “ I must 
acknowledge,” said the poet, “ that there are abundance of fine 
things in my hands, and such as do honor to the personages who 
wrote them; but I am under an indispensable necessity of giving 
the highest preference to Lord Dorset. 1] must request you will hear 


it yourselves, gentlemen, and I believe each and every one of you | 
will approve my judgment: ‘I promise to pay to John Dryden, Esq., | 
or order, on demand, the sum of five hundred pounds.—Dorser.’— | 


I confess that I am equally charmed with the style and the 
subjeet; and I flatter myself, gentlemen, that I stand in need of 
no arguments to induce you to join with me in opinion against your- 


selves. This kind of writing exceeds any other, whether ancient 
or modern. It is not the essence, but the quintessence of language, | 


and is, in fact, reason and argument surpassing everything.”—The 
company readily concurred with the bard, and expressed a due 
admiration of his lordship’s solid judgment and superior abilities. 
—Adams’s Anecdotes. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
Act L—WintTer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, MrsDALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act Il.—Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, MrJ.REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
After which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER. 

Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 


Lucy, 


ters:—Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, | 


Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with the Spectacle called 


BLACK VULTURE, 
Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 
Ianthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, MrO. SMITH, 


Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
Charmed Hunters, Gnomes, Gold- Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


Some of the company were at great pains to | 


A 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Sueripan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. " 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, ic 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, ” 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON 
Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES. 
John, Mr HONNER, William, MrC. JONES, ” 


To conclude with (for the 175th time) the Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 

[From the German ; the Music by C. M. Von We BER]. 
Linda, Miss S, PHILLIPS, Rose, Mrs BEDFORD 

Bridemaids, Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 
| Ottocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T. COOKE 
Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, ; 
| Caspar, Mr HORN, his 2nd appearance, (at this Theatre) these two years, 

Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 

Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, 

Principal Foresters, Messrs Honner, Eaton, Weiland, Chikini, 

| Attendants on the Prince, Forresters, Servauts, Peasants, &c. &e. &c. 








To morrow, She Stoops to Conqner; a Ballet; and Charles the Twelfth. 
On Saturday, Hofer; and other Entertainments. 

On Monday, Henry the Fifth ; Perfection; and Masaniello. 

On Tuesday, Love for Love ; and other Entertainments. 


ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
This Evening, (3rd time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Dismonv]. 
Duchess di Fontana, 
Aurora di Cosenza, 
Miss H.CAWSE, Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 
(From the Theatre Royal, Bath—her 3rd appearance in London.) 
Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 
Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 
Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, 
Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
| Benedetto, MrG. BENNETT, Harry Foriescve, 
| Dermot O'Donovan, “Mr POWER, 
| tufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 


THEATRE 


Mrs LOVELL. 
Miss HUGHES, 
Zoranthe, 





Count Cosenza, 


Mr WARDE, 
Mr ABBOTT, 


Guiscard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Sir Holl, 
Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. *D*Albert, Mrs Bedford ; Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 
Cupid, Miss Kendall. 

Masqueraders: Miss Addison, J, Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, 
F. Sutton. Beale, Barclay, Birt, Benedict, Canlfield. 

Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 

Vials, Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin. 
Gondoliers, &c. Messrs, Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, ~Legog, S. Tet, 
C. Tett. 
Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tensani, &ec. 


After which, (12th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR. 
[By Mr Pocock]. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture by Currvsnt. 
sessy Bowline, 


\ Tom Bowline’s? Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, { Daughters, } Miss VIALS, i 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr I. P. COOKE. , 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, 
Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 
Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, &e. 
| Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cavlfield, Crumpton, X. 
| Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, &c- 





| Rullock, 


To-morrow, The Stranger ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples; and The Blue Anchor. 
On Monday, The Stranger; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Tuesday, Carnival at Naples ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband ; and The Blue Anchor. 


| Published by J. Onwnyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all _ 
| parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
| J.CHapper, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fie, 
| 16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. and W. Reynetu, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 














